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BOOK REVIEWS 


perience with industrial democracy, his spe- 
cific concern with cooperatives is placed into 
the much larger context (as the title indicates) 
of industrial and to some extent also political 
participation. After successfully demonstrat- 
ing the social theoretical assumptions under- 
lying the long-established cooperative move- 
ment, comparisons are made with other 
present-day models of participation and de- 
mocracy at work. Hettlage emphasizes that in 
theory the cooperative movement represents 
an attempt to organize production on a basis 
other than Herrschaft. This is evident by the 
fact that cooperatives are not governed on the 
basis of individuals’ shareholdings but rather 
via the “one man-one vote” principle, and that 
ideally cooperatives are voluntary orga- 
nizations. 

Hettlage’s study, therefore, utilizes the 
ideal-type method insofar as the charac- 
teristics of an “ideal” cooperative are drawn 
upon in assessing the nature and success of 
other “less ideal’ models of organization aim- 
ing at a reduction or elimination of interac- 
tional patterns based on Herrschaft. He then, 
using the same technique, also measures the 
“performance” of existing cooperatives against 
this theoretically “ideal” cooperative. In com- 
paring existing cases involving industrial par- 
ticipation, democracy, or self-management, 
Hettlage first manages to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the cooperative movement and the 
spirit behind it for today’s world. Second, 
through his comparisons, he presents us with 
numerous insights concerning the reasons that 
many of today’s cooperatives fail to measure 
up to the theoretical “ideal” upon which they 
are founded, and that in many other cases 
involving industrial participation, democracy, 
or self-management, structures based on 
Herrschaft have not been successfully elimi- 
nated, although possibly reduced. Of particu- 
lar interest here is the analysis of several 
European cases generally not known to the 
American audience, although Hettlage’s study 
omits to consider the Mondragon system in 
Spain. 

Hettlage correctly realizes that the theory 
behind cooperatives is closely related to the 
way anarchists like Kropotkin have en- 
visioned social organization, although the 
cooperative movement does not advocate so- 
cial ownership of the means of production. 
Such ownership, however, is not of ultimate 
importance in his analysis. Hettlage also does 
not put much emphasis on the question as to 
whether or not production should be orga- 
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nized via market or “plan.” Thus he is led to 
see the origins of Herrschaft to a large extent 
in socialization differences, inadequate dis- 
semination of information, unequal distribu- 
tion of knowledge, etc. Lacking this relative 
emphasis on private ownership of the means 
of production, Hettlage omits, for instance, to 
discuss how cooperatives, although based on 
the “one man-one vote” system, can be (and 
have been) disproportionately influenced by 
members holding a large number of shares. 
Deemphasizing the effects that production 
based on market has on the division of labor 
further leads him to overlook that today’s un- 
equal distribution of knowledge, lack of 
understanding of administrative processes, 
lack of motivation for worker self-manage- 
ment, etc. do to a great extent result from a 
system of production that via the anonymity 
of the market imposes a given division of 
labor on us. Along these lines, Hettlage could 
have been a little more critical, and the study 
could have benefited from the work of indi- 
viduals such as Braverman. However, I wish 
to conclude by emphasizing that this book is 
very judiciously written, extremely thorough 
in its coverage of the topic and the relevant 
European literature, and contains many in- 
sights. A shorter version of it should appear in 
translation. 


Politics 


The Quest for World Order, by ROBERT 
CooLeEY ANGELL. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1979. 186 pp. $4.95 paper. 


ROBERT BIERSTEDT 
University of Virginia 


For a number of years Robert Cooley 
Angell, one of the distinguished statesmen of 
our profession, has devoted himself to the 
cause of world peace. He has done this in two 
capacities, one as sociologist and the other as 
an Official of UNESCO. Now in his eighty- 
first year, he continues the quest, so to speak, 
in this book. 

Portents of disaster surround us on all 
sides—overpopulation and consequent star- 
vation, the exhaustion of energy resources, 
the pollution of the atmosphere, soil erosion, 
and, above all, the threat of nuclear war. Is 
there hope for humankind? Angell thinks there 
is, but only in a rapid intensification of inter- 
national cooperation. 
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It is clear to Angell that the present system 
of world order is too weak to solve the prob- 
lems we confront. On the other hand, a world 
state seems as visionary now as it always has 
in the past. Somehow the peoples of the world 
seem to prefer nuclear incineration to the sur- 
render of national sovereignty. A middle way 
must be sought, more international coopera- 
tion on all levels, governmental and non- 
governmental, in an effort to substitute what 
Angell calls an “enlightened patriotism” for 
the narrow nationalism that now prevails. 

Angell recounts here a study he did in 1969 
using indicators of various kinds to rank 114 
nations according to their support for world 
order. In this ranking Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway took the first four 
places, with the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in the fortieth and forty-first places, re- 
spectively. As Angell is the first to recognize, 
such a ranking is highly unstable. In addition 
to his indicators, he has worked out a scheme 
of “predictors,” among which membership in 
nongovernmental organizations appears to be 
highly correlated with support for world 
order. The scores here range from France, 495 
memberships, to Yemen, 0. 

In any event, calling Switzerland, Denmark 
Sweden, and Norway the “pioneers” in world 
cooperation, Angell discusses their respective 
histories and current situations in order to dis- 
cover the reasons for their rank. Who will 
follow the pioneers? Here we have another 
scale of thirty-eight nations, and to the higher 
ranking of these Angell devotes a less exten- 
sive discussion. Unfortunately, the likelihood 
that any of the great powers (the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, Japan, West Germany, and Brit- 
ain) will follow them is not apparent. 

In the remainder of his book Angell dis- 
cusses the United Nations, regional intergov- 
ernmental organizations (like NATO, the 
Latin American Free Trade Area, the Nordic 
Council), and nongovernmental relations, in- 
cluding tourism, membership in international 
associations, study, research, teaching, and 
voluntary service in foreign countries, and 
meetings of “experts” (e.g., the Pugwash 
conferences). It is in this last category— 
increasing participation in nongovernmental 
relations—that results are most positive and 
accordingly give Angell the most confidence. 
The final chapter, “Call for Global Effort,” is 
one of hope and exhortation, in which the 
author calls for the formation of a fellowship 
of world leaders to promote the cause of 
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peace. So far many of the favorable conse- 
quences of nongovernmental relations have 
been unintended, and a world order will be 
slow to come. It must come, nevertheless, if 
we are to avoid a nuclear holocaust. 


Political Partnerships: Neighborhood Resi- 
dents and Their Council Members, by JEF- 
FREY L. DAVIDSON. Beverly Hills: Sage 
Publications, 1979. 231 pp. $17.50 cloth. 
$7.50 paper. 


JOEL SMITH 
Duke University 


Political Partnerships is an interesting effort 
to explain patterns of neighborhood political 
interaction with local elected officials. It has 
an unusual air of authenticity. Experienced 
attenders at local public meetings will recog- 
nize a chapter title like “Going to the ‘Zoo ” 
as capturing a painful reality that is only rein- 
forced by the material presented. I came away 
feeling that in local politics, as in academia, 
the less the disputants resources and the im- 
portance of the outcome, the more bitter and 
vicious the contest. That dreary thought 
matches the dreariness of an endlessly repet- 
itive volume. 

Gamson’s foreword briefly summarizes the 
whole of Davidson's short and simple argu- 
ment. In contrast, Davidson's extended first 
chapter version confuses the reader because it 
is written like a summary of an unreported 
investigation rather than a theory whose test 
will be reported. Each of the next six chapters 
presents a few data to support part of that 
thesis, which then is repeated. The final 
chapter summarizes findings and again re- 
states the argument. The result is boring repe- 
tition. I repeatedly thought I had lost my place 
and was rereading the same pages. 

The book would condense nicely into an 
article for an undergraduate course in urban 
and/or political sociology, presenting data to 
illustrate the thesis that community is not 
eclipsed completely in some cities (e.g., Ann 
Arbor) where numerous people do become in- 
volved in resolving neighborhood issues 
through the local governmental system. The 
interaction involved in these citizen 
interventions—often encouraged by the 
politicians—leads to temporary but renewable 
alliances with city council members for resi- 
dents of a few of the citys neighborhoods. 
When alliances occur, they usually are made 
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